Center view of the Highland Country Club, Meri- 
den, one of the meeting places of this year’s Annual 
Meeting. See page 18 this issue. 
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American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 


We are glad to state that the work dme and 
service rendered by your company has always 
been satisfact@y. If the service continues 
as it is now there is no doubt in my mind but 
that we shall be glad to do business with you 
for a long time to come. 


Yours very truly, 
Manning, Bowman & Co. 


Hine 


°,° Treasurer 
A rigid adherence 


to the 
highest principles 


Organized in 1887, American Mutual was the first x YA WY ny, 
American company to write liability insurance. It was AMERICAN MUTUAL 
also the first mutual casualty company to be organ- 


ized in the United States. As the company was LIABILITY INSURANCE 


formed, certain essential principles were adopted for 
the conduct of the company’s business: COMPANY 
Economical administration 
Participation in the profits . : 
Management within the control of members Workmen’s compensation and auto- 
Careful selection of risks mobile Insurance 


We believe that the close adherence to these high 
standards of management has been strongly influen- Bridgeport, Conn.  . Newfield Building 
tial in allowing us to maintain our uninterrupted 
dividends of never less than 20%, and also in return- Hartford, Conn. - Goodwin Building 
ing to us the renewals of 96% of our policyholders 


year after year. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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have it before noon 
tomorrow.” 
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Water Resources 


Ar the next or a subsequent city election, the citizens of Hartford will be 
asked to vote upon the advisability of spending $8,600,000 for increasing the 
city’s water supply. 

Likewise, other cities and towns in the state have considered or must soon 


consider the matter of potable water supply. 


The 1929 session of the Connecticut General Assembly authorized the 
appointment of a commission to ascertain the facts concerning the potential 
water resources of the state. The commission was appointed, made a preliminary 
survey, and in accordance with the statute creating it, reported to the 1931 
Assembly. 

We need not debate the practicability of the particular bill which the 
commission recommended, but we may properly deplore the fact that the pres- 
ent legislature did not see fit to take more seriously the conclusions of the 
commission as to the need for action. Experts agree that the situation is serious. 
Unless the state of Connecticut takes steps to assure its future supply of water, 
she will not be able to maintain her population. Our cities have spent millions 
on water projects and they will spend many more millions, but if water is not 
to be had, mere offers to spend will be futile. 


This is Connecticut’s problem. To attempt to sidestep it can only result in 
disaster. We can expect no help from neighboring states who are in advance 
of us in their plans. 


The next legislature must act, and the commercial water interests should 
take the lead by proposing a practical programme. 


Clits seach 
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EW periods in history have seen so many 

changes in methods of distribution as 

were witnessed in the period of 1920-30. 

It particularly was a period of strain on 
producer-distributor relations; many relations 
were revamped, many new institutions and de- 
vices enlisting the co-operation of dealers were 
introduced. By no means the least of these was 
the Dealer Advisory Council—devised to bring 
producers and distributors into closer working 
harmony. Because of the relative newness of 
thes councils and committees, the only infor- 
mation heretofore available has consisted of 
limited references in the trade press. To help 
mend this deficiency, the Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company undertook a study of this new ac- 
tivity in the field of merchandising and has 
set forth the results in a report entitled ““Mak- 
ing the Dealer an Adviser.” This report, while 
by no means exhaustive, outlines how a num- 
ber of the more representative committees 
have been set up and used. 

The use of the dealer or distributor as an 
advisor has been popular from the time the 
first producer delivered his first lot of goods 
to the first distributor. Through the Dealer 
Advisory Council, this old and unofficial prac- 
tice of “talking it over with the trade’ has 





Director, Marketing and 
Distribution, Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


@ WITH the advice and counsel 
of the dealer the manufacturer 
is now able to plan sales cam- 
paigns more intelligently. 


been given official status by many companies; 
it is a natural evolution that has been hastened 
within the past decade by the many and radi- 
cal changes that have taken place in our na- 
tional system of distribution. 


‘It is common knowledge,” said one of the 
manufacturers whose council is notably success- 
ful, “‘that, for a number of years following the 
war, an attitude that might be described almost 
as ‘the dealer be damned’ developed in some 
quarters. It was a sellers’ market. Now has 
come a shift, a sharpening of competition. 
Every producer is finding that today, more 
than ever, he must fight to hold his distribu- 
tor. For our part, we have always thought of 
ours as partners. They come in daily contact 
with the people who buy and use our product. 
Theoretically, they ought to know what their 
trade will or will not take. Among them is a 
wealth of experience with our merchandise 
which we felt ought to be utilized in the mak- 
ing of our plans. Our council was formed a 
number of years ago to bring to us the benefit 
of this experience in an authoritative way, and 
at regular intervals—and to afford our dealers 
an opportunity to participate in the determin- 
ation of policies of mutual concern. I would 
call it, in the main, a good-will enterprise.” 





A New Agency in Distribution 


It will be noted that the executive quoted 
speaks of having a council organized some 
years ago. For the most part, however, Dealer 
Advisory Councils are distinctly a new agency 
in distribution. Only one was discovered in this 
study that had been established prior to 1920; 
the majority have come into existence since 
1925—-so new, in the larger sense, that official 
definitions and patterns still are lacking. But 
each, in common, does have this characteristic: 
each is a committee of distributors initiated 
by, and invited by, the manufacturer or whole- 
saler to meet with him at stated intervals for 
the consideration of mutual sales and merchan- 
dising problems. 

Nine of these councils are reported in this 
study. What the total number is throughout 
the country, there is no practical means of 
knowing; probably the nine here dealt with 
include the more representative. There is, of 
course, a certain amount of variation in names; 
‘‘council,”’ “‘committee,”’ and “board,” all quite 
commonly are employed. But, as suggested 
above, the original ingredient in this new insti- 
tution is to be found, not in the name, but in 
the fact that the sponsors voluntarily have 
invited their distributors to share in part in 
the job of management. The extent of this 
participation varies widely; but, little or much, 
it is the foundation idea upon which the coun- 
cils have been built. 


How Organized 


The methods of selecting the members and 
organizing Dealer Advisory Councils, as might 
be expected, are varied. The members of one 
committee are personally appointed by the 
president of the manufacturing corporation. In 
a second case, the committeemen are elected by 
the dealers in annual convention. With a third 
company, outstanding sales performance was 
originally made a prerequisite to membership 
on the committee. The usual method—by way 
of getting the council started—is for the man- 
ufacturer to appoint personally the first com- 
mittee or council which, in turn, working closely 
with the whole dealer organization, draws up 
the rules for choosing the succeeding commit- 
tees. Ordinarily, provision is made for a nom- 
inating committee, which submits a list of can- 
didates, from among whom a choice is made 
by the vote of all dealers. Usually there is a 
rule that only one committeeman can be elected 
from a given sales zone or territory. 


Extent of Duties and Powers 


No two of the committees studied were en- 
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dowed with the same duties and powers. The 
authority of some was quite extensive; that of 
others quite limited. At one extreme was a com- 
mittee that went so far as to suggest what 
prices should be requested by dealers for cer- 
tain merchandise. At the other, was a commit- 
tee that confined itself solely to comments on 
specific questions submitted by the company. 
With all companies, however, acceptance of 


recommendations was optional. No enforcing 


power of any sort was vested | in the committee 
itself. Usually, also, there is a provision that 
the committee arrangement can be terminated 
at any time by either party—the management 
or the distributor organization. 


Kinds of Question Considered 


The questions submitted by manufacturers 
to their Advisory Committees seem to include 
the whole list of distributor problems. One 
company, before introducing a new line, asked 
its committee for recommendations on sizes, 
prices, and colors for the proposed product. 
Questions of prices, discounts, unfair practices 
by competitive dealers; selection of specials, 
checking of styles; criticism of proposed adver- 
tising—almost every subject relating to dis- 
tribution is considered. To some committees all 
these questions are submitted. With others, dis- 
cussions are confined to a limited number of 
questions. The practice varies with each com- 
mittee. 

A Need for Management 


Committeemen interviewed in the course of 








this study, almost without exception dwelt up- 
on the need for careful planning and man- 
agement. “Someone,” said one executive, “‘has 
stated that a ten-cent rose bush planted in a 
50-cent hole will do better than a ten-dollar 
bush planted in a ten-cent hole—a nice way 
of emphasizing the importance of preparation. 
In my estimation, preparation—and direction 
—are half the success of an Advisory Council. 
The meetings need to be planned carefully, and 
conducted regularly. The Council must be 
given something vital to do. Carefully pre- 
pared reports and minutes of meetings should 
be mailed to the entire list of dealers. A well- 
thought-out program of education on the sub- 
ject of the Council should be conducted among 
the dealers as a whole. The results of the Coun- 
cil meetings should be tied definitely into the 
sales program and made available to the sales 
organization. The Council should be so man- 
aged that it will produce results, and these re- 
sults should be made evident. Otherwise, it 
will be a case of ‘everybody’s business being 
nobody’s business.’ But with competently con- 
ducted councils, election to the Council be- 
comes an appreciated honor, and the work of 
the members a real contribution to happy and 
harmonious relationships between the manu- 
facturer and his distributors.” 


The Pay of Committees 
As a rule—an apparently universal rule— 
no compensation is provided for members of 
the Advisory Councils. Membership is volun- 
tary and honorary. Only expenses are allowed. 





® FREQUENT contacts 
with members of the Ad- 
visory Council provide 
the manufacturer with 
an excellent check on 
consumer demands. 
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Members are reimbursed for expenditures in- 
cident to attendance at meetings—such as 
train fare, hotel bills and the like—and that 
is all. Discussing this question of compensation, 
one manufacturer said: ‘‘Personally, I have 
always felt that there should be some compen- 
sation—say a $20 gold piece for each day’s 
sessions, as is often the custom with boards of 
directors. As a matter of fact, this would be 
a very small return for the time actually de- 
voted by the members to committee work. 
With the committees, however, there is a deli- 
cate consideration that must be kept always 
in mind—the merchant will instantly resent 
anything which might suggest an attempt to 
buy his good will. In our own case, there have 
been times when certain of our Council mem- 
bers have been loath to accept even expenses. 
Possibly some sort of equitable compensation 
will ultimately be allowed for the time required 
for Council work, but thus far we have made 
honor the sole consideration.” 


Types of Business Using Councils 


From the experience of Councils met with 
in this study it appears that Dealer Advisory 
Councils are chiefly practicable for those firms 
whose products are big items with the distrib- 
utor. It is only in such a situation that the dis- 
tributor’s interests are sufficiently large to make 
the council of value to him. Hats, shoes, pianos, 
lumber products, floor coverings, paint, etc., 
are a major source of revenue with all dealers 
who carry them. On the other hand, a pack- 
age product in a drug store may be only one 
among a thousand items stocked by the drug- 
gist. A council organized by the manufacturer 
of such a product most likely would be of little 
interest to the distributor. In any case, coun- 
cils organized up to the present have been con- 
fined to firms whose products make up a large 
part of the volume of distributors who stock 
them. 


Opinions as to Usefulness 


Do the councils really function? Are they 
a benefit? On this score all the companies in- 
terviewed seemed to be in agreement. In the 
testing and checking of new products the com- 
mittees are said to be invaluable. Limited 
“sampling” is made possible, together with 
marketing trials conducted on a reduced scale 
without the risks often incurred in widespread 
distribution of untried products. In merchan- 
dise where style is a factor, as in shoes and 
hats, this use of the advisory council for test 
purposes is prevalent. 

With some other organizations, the commit- 
tee is said to be viewed as a part of the strat- 
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distributors and dealers. 


egy of selling. One sales executive expressed 
this view in these terms: “To ask a man his 
opinion is to flatter him. To choose him from 
among all his fellows is to honor him. When 
he finds, also, that we are sincere in seeking 
his opinion, he is glad to be helpful. Our com- 
mittee is an attempt to make the most of this 
very human inclination. We become acquainted 
with out distributors personally and intimately, 
and they get to know us the same way. They 
discover at first hand that the business of man- 
ufacturing is something more than clipping cou- 
pons—and we discover as we go along that our 
distributors, too, have problems that can’t be 
brushed away with a wave of the hand. All of 
us get a lot of good out of our meetings— 
our distributors as well as ourselves, although 
it is wholly up to us (the management of the 
company) as to how much of the committee’s 
advice we accept.” 

In occasional cases the committee is entrusted 
with a measure of responsibility in pricing the 
line. Almost all the committees are invited 
to assist in framing policies on matters of 
mutual concern. Having had a part in shaping 
policies, the distributors in a measure become 
sponsors of these policies and consequently ac- 
cept and support them much more actively. 
One very large company having a council has 
pledged its distributors that upon adoption of 
a policy worked out in committee, it will make 
no departure from it except on a year’s notice 
to the dealer organization. 


Such public commitments are said by some 
to be one of the disadvantages of the system 
from the manufacturer’s viewpoint. By intro- 
ducing the committee he accepts a measure of 
restriction on his freedom of action. Others 
contend this is one of the real values of the 
dealer committee, and that any loss in free- 
dom of action is more than made up by the 
increased confidence engendered among dis- 
tributors by above-board dealings—‘‘open cov- 
enants openly arrived at.” 


Most of the manufacturers take advantage 
of the committee meetings at the beginning of 
the season to make complete presentations of 
new merchandise and merchandising plans for 
the year—enlisting the co-operation of a select 





@ONE of the principal advantages of Dealer Advisory 
Councils is the development of friendship. Since the meet- 
ings are usually held at the home office of the manufacturer, 
an excellent opportunity is afforded for the development 
of a more intimate acquaintance between the management, 
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group of the dealers under un- 
usually auspicious conditions. 

One of the big returns is said 
to be friendship. Since meetings 
of the council are, as a rule, held 
at the home office of the manu- 
facturer, an excellent opportun- 
ity is afforded the management 
of meeting and becoming ac- 
quainted with the distributors personally and 
intimately. It is claimed that many of these 
advantages are reciprocal; that the benefits to 
the distributor are to a measurable extent com- 
parable with those enjoyed by the manufac- 
turer. The biggest advantage to the dealer, 
however, is said to be the fact that, when the 
occasion arises, instead of having to fight his 
battles with the manufacturer as an individual, 
his committee can take up the cause for him 
and present it on the authority of the entire 
dealer organization. There undoubtedly is an 
advantage to dealers, also in the fact that 
dealer sentiment on a given question can be 
crystallized and expressed directly to head- 
quarters by authorized spokesmen. One manu- 
facturer remarked on this point that “perhaps 
it is well that the committees do not always 
appreciate the extent of their opportunities; 
the committee really offers distributors a means 
of very real participation if they but realized 
it.’ 

Those having Dealer Advisory Committees 
say the disadvantages of committee co-opera- 
tion with dealers are negligible. No case was 
encountered in which a committee had been dis- 
continued. However, a number of companies 
omitted to call meetings of their councils in 
the depression of 1930. The explanation of- 
fered by one manufacturer was that “with 
prices and conditions so unsettled, it was im- 
practical to make any considerable plans for 
the future. We simply deferred meeting until 
we had something definite to work on.” 


Announcing 


The Association’s Annual 
Meeting for 1931 


at the 





International Silver Co. Plant and the 
Highland Country Club, Meriden. 


Watch for Date Announcement 
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A CONNECTICUT manufacturer of shaving 
cream added a sales point to its product by 
wiring the container cap to the tube, thus elim- 
inating frequent exasperating searches during 
the hurried morning shave. 


Building More 


Salesmanship 
into Your Product 


by L. D. TROWBRIDGE 


HEN one stops to do a little serious 

thinking on the subject of built-in 

salesmanship, he will quite likely 

discover that it is a greater deter- 
mining factor when buying is reluctant than 
when buying is eager. Money is spent with 
more discrimination in periods of depressed 
business conditions. Hence, manufacturers are 
spurred to greater efforts in order to incorpo- 
rate more points of salesmanship in their prod- 
ucts and thus meet keener competition. 

In a period of reluctant buying especially, 
it behooves every manufacturer, whether he 
is making egg beaters or concrete mixers, to 
scrutinize his product with more than usual 
care to see if there is not some additional point 
of salesmanship he can build into it to make it 
more acceptable to the prospective consumer. 
The more salesmanship you can build into your 
product, the less sales effort you will have 
to expend on it. 


Building Salesmanship into Screwdrivers 


Let us see, for example, how added sales- 
manship is built into so simple an article as 
a screwdriver. 

The function of a screwdriver is naturally 
to turn screws. The purchaser of a screwdriver 
buys it for its ability to perform that function 
to his satisfaction. He is offered a great variety 
of screwdrivers at prices of from five to ten 
cents up. All will perform the desired function. 
But some will do it better than others; some 
will give him more satisfactory service. And 
so he selects the one that in some particular 
seems best suited to his needs. 

Until recently, although some screwdrivers 





were stronger and better made than others 
and some would drive a screw faster, all had 
one weakness in common. The points would slip 
out of the screw slots, to the consequent annoy- 
ance of the users. 


But one maker of screwdrivers, casting about 
for some way to build more salesmanship into 
his product, saw, in this common weakness, his 
opportunity. He asked himself why the point 
of the screwdriver skids out of the screw slot. 
The answer was plain. Because the point of 
the screwdriver is smooth. And this led to the 
next question: “Is it possible and practical to 
make a screwdriver with a point that will be 
skid-proof? It was found to be both possible 
and practical. By milling the point of his screw- 
drivers, he gave them teeth that would bite 
into the slot of the screw and would not slip. 
And so, by building into his product a feature 
of better service to its users, he added a point 
of salesmanship that gave it an edge on its 
competitors. 

Another manufacturer of screwdrivers con- 
sidered the conditions under which his prod- 
ucts are used. He thought of automobile me- 
chanics and other workers using his screw- 
drivers with hands often slippery with oil or 
sweat; and with the needs of these users in 
mind, he built into his screwdrivers a new point 
of salesmanship—a handle that would provide 
a firm grip, even for the hand dripping with 
oil. 
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Building Salesmanship into the Container 


If your product is sold in any kind of con- 
tainer, there may be an opportunity to build 
more salesmanship into your product by im- 
proving the container. 

The maker of a well-known shaving cream 
sought to build further salesmanship into his 
product. There seemed little hope of improv- 
ing the product itself. Already it was being 
made as well as he could make it. So he turned 
his attention to the tube. He visualized it in 
use. The user unscrews the metal cap and lays 
it down somewhere while he squeezes the 
cream out onto his brush. Then he lathers his 
face and proceeds to shave. After he has fin- 
ished, he looks around for the little cap to put 
back on the tube. Oftener than not, he fails 
to find it readily. He has forgotten just where 
he laid it, or it has been misplaced or even 
knocked onto the floor. 

And so the manufacturer wired the cap to 
the tube in such a way that it could be un- 
screwed easily but would not become separated 
from the tube. Thus he built added salesman- 
ship into the tube by making it more convenient 
to use. 

Every lover of catsup knows how the tradi- 
tional catsup bottle disgorges its contents in 
blobs and squirts, or refuses to disgorge at all. 
A manufacturer of catsup built new salesman- 
ship into his product by putting his catsup into 
a different kind of bottle—a bottle that enables 
the user to pour out the catsup smoothly and 
easily. 

Men’s shirts were never individually 
wrapped until a shirt manufacturer hit upon 
this plan of putting more salesmanship into 
his product. Now he wraps each shirt in cello- 
phane, and so makes sure that his shirts will 
be clean and fresh wheh shown to prospective 
buyers. By so doing, he has given his shirts an 
undoubted lead in comparison with unwrapped 
shirts that are liable to be slightly soiled or 
rumpled by handling. 


Putting Salesmanship into the “Instruction 
Sheet” 


Perhaps your product is one that must be 
accompanied by printed instructions for its 
installation and operation. If so, here is still 
another opportunity for more salesmanship. 

Your customer judges your product by the 
degree of satisfaction or service he gets out 
of it, and this depends upon how well he learns 
to use it. 

Therefore, let your first care be to make 
your instructions as complete and explicit as 
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possible. Bear in mind the sort of persons 
who will install and use your product, and 
so word your instructions that they will be 
easily and clearly understood by these people. 
If your product is to be installed and used by 
technically trained workers, recognized tech- 
nical terms can be used freely. But if the per- 
sons installing and using it are likely to have 
little or no technical training, your instructions 
should be kept as free as possible from all 
technical terms. If illustrations will help to 
clarify your instructions, use them—but be sure 
they really do illustrate, and illustrate clearly 
and correctly. 

Another good point is to make your instruc- 
tions readily available for reference from time 
to time after your product is in use. If the in- 
structions can be given very briefly, perhaps 
you can have them printed on a metal plate 
and attached to your product. If they must be 
too lengthy to make this practical, they might 
be inserted in a special envelope and attached 
to your product. If your product is to be used 
under conditions that subject your instructions 
to soil or grime, as in a factory or on a farm, 
they might be printed clearly on a heavy card 
and the card inserted in an oil, water and 
wear-proof envelope with a transparent face, 
thus guarding against their becoming obscured 
and obliterated. 





@IT is often advisable to call in outside 
Counsel—the designing engineer and the ad- 
vertising expert—as a first step to building 
more salesmanship into your product. 
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Consider the Customer 


People do not buy products. They buy the 
fulfillment of some desire; the satisfaction of 
some want. You do not buy an automobile, 
you buy transportation. Perhaps you also buy 
the appearance of luxury—a car that looks 
as well as or better than the Browns’. Or you 
may buy speed, or hill-climbing ability or econ- 
omy of operation and upkeep. It is some attri- 
bute of the product that gratifies your pride or 
promises the desired service, rather than the 
product itself, that determines your preference. 


The same holds true in buying a piece of 
machinery for your plant. You do not buy 
a machine, but rather what it will accomplish 
for you. 

So, in seeking ways of building more sales- 
manship into your product, consider first the 
customers to whom you sell or hope to sell it— 
their tastes, their likes and dislikes, their prej- 
udices and preferences, their needs, their con- 
venience. How can you make your product 
more useful to them, or how can you make it 
seem more desirable? 


Perhaps the answer may be found in some 
simple improvement; or perhaps a_ radical 
change may be necessary. Even if the latter 
proves to be the case, you will probably find 
it easier and more profitable to make the 
change in your product than to try to change 
the preferences of your customers. 


It may be that your purpose can be accom- 
plished by putting more salesmanship into your 
container or package, to facilitate the use of 
your product or to make it appear more at- 
tractive. 


eee One Day In 1931 


Six hours out of one day 
in 365, is a small allotment 
of time for each member of 
the Association to give over to 
an Annual Meeting of members. 
Watch your mail for the date 
and schedule of this day in ’31 
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Or perhaps the mere improvement of the 
instructions accompanying your product will 
add a degree of satisfaction in its use, and a 
consequent good-will that will be reflected in 
a climbing sales curve. 


Value of Outside Viewpoint 


In planning to build more salesmanship into 
your product, do not overlook the value of 
the outside viewpoint. 

Your ability to see your product clearly 
through the eyes of the purchaser may be 
handicapped by your very closeness to it as 
its manufacturer. Your vision may be hampered 
by tradition or practice. You may fail to take 
cognizance of or interpret correctly some new 
trend in your market. This applies also to 
your assistants. 

Therefore, it may be advisable, as a first 
step to building more salesmanship into your 
product, to call in outside counsel—the sales 
engineer, the designer, the advertising expert. 
These men will look at your product through 
new eyes—the eyes of the people who pur- 
chase it—unhampered by tradition and prece- 
dent. They will see it, not as a product, but as 
the answer to some need or desire, present or 
potential. 

They are constantly studying and _inter- 
preting purchasing trends. They may be able 
to point out how the improvement of some 
seemingly unimportant detail will put new sales- 
manship into your product. Or they may find 
that some radical change is necessary to meet 
changing conditions. Their advice may prevent 
you from making costly mistakes or save you 
from lagging behind your competitors. 
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® View of Memorial placed in front of 
the State Trade School Building, Wash- 
ington Street, Hartford. 


In Memory 
of Hartiord 


Genius 


LTHOUGH Hartford’s mechan- 
ical and engineering genius has 
been reflected for many years in 
the products of thousand of fac- 

tories throughout the United States, it 
remained for George A. Long, presi- 
dent of the Gray Telephone Pay Sta- 
tion Company to suggest that suitable 
memorials be erected to give permanent 
expression of honor to Hartford’s out- 
standing industrial pioneers. 


From Mr. Long’s suggestion of 
April, 1927, the idea took form under 
the direction of a committee on ten in- 
dustrialists appointed at a meeting of 
the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Hartford County. The committee mem- 
bers were: Charles B. Cook, Vice Pres- 
ident, Royal Typewriter Company; Clarence 
E. Whitney, president of the Whitney Manu- 
facturing Company; Joseph M. Merrow, pres- 
ident of the Merrow Machine Company; 
Charles L. Taylor, president of Taylor & Fenn 
Company; Samuel M. Stone, president of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany, chairman of the committee; Clayton R. 
Burt, president of the Pratt and Whitney Com- 
pany; James L. Goodwin, president, Whitlock 
Coil Pipe Company, Charles D. Rice, Vice 
President of the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company; George A. Long, president of the 
Gray Telephone Pay Station Company; and 
Edward Balf (deceased), president of the Ed- 
ward Balf Company. 

In conferences with manufacturers, members 
of the state and city Boards of Education, 
Mrs. Evelyn Longman Batchelder, the sculp- 
tor; Mr. McGovern of the McGovern Granite 
Company and representatives of the Gorham 
Company, it was decided to erect a bronze fig- 
ure in front of the trade school building to 
symbolize Invention, Design and Engineering, 
and two bronze tablets in the lobby of the 
school building bearing bas-relief portraits and 
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the corresponding names of eight pioneer 
leaders to whom Hartford is deeply indebted 
for its industrial pre-eminence. As time went 
on the details were completed and actual work 
progressed under the supervision of Joseph M. 
Merrow, Charles L. Taylor and Clayton R. 
Burt. Upon the completion of the bronze fig- 
ure by Mrs. Batchelder, the plaques and bas- 
relief portraits by the Gorham Company and 
the supporting granite base by the McGovern 
Company, a dedication program was arranged 
by Charles B. Cook and Charles L. Taylor. 
The exercises took place on the front lawn of 
the Trade School at 4:00 P. M., Septem- 
ber 16. 


Samuel Stone, president of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Company and chairman of the gen- 
eral committee, opened the ceremony by trac- 
ing the development of the memorial idea from 
inception to realization. He announced that 
the nine living members of the general com- 
mittee had incorporated under the name of the 
Industrial Memorials Incorporated for the pur- 
pose of sponsoring other memorials of the kind 
and handling the property involved, and that 
the Board of Education of Hartford had ac- 
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cepted the custody of 


: ; Plaques 
the memorials for the q 


corporation. After thank- 
ing those who had co- 
operated in the project, Mr. Stone announced 
the unveiling of the figure by Lawrence Amos 
Whitney, grandson of Amos Whitney, one of 
the eight pioneers honored, and the unveiling 
of the tablets inside the vestibule of the school 
building. After the dedication address, on the 
subject of “Historical Address with Mention 
of Lives and Achievements of Those Memori- 
alized,” by Arthur L. Shipman, Rev. George T. 
Lindsey, rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, offered prayer and dedication. 
Mr. Shipman’s address follows in part. 


“The members of the corporation to whom 
we are indebted for these memorials are too 
modest. Any one of them could speak more 
appropriately on this occasion than is in my 
power. But no one can be entirely without 
emotion when he looks at this figure, express- 


ing as it does in pose and face, the purpose, : 


determination and the mind of our industrial 
pioneers. 

“The tablets set by our hosts in the entrance 
hall of this building are’ by no means com- 
plete. There were other pioneers in Hartford's 
industry—many of them—to whom honor is 
due. The pioneers also sent out pupils all over 
America. They have had many worthy succes- 


mounted with bas-relief 
photos in lobby of State Trade School 
building at Hartford. 
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sors here in Hartford. Not all of them have 
left us. You know their names and you need 
but to glance about this company to see a few 
of their faces. 

“Our hosts have been limited necessarily in 
their selection of names to be given priority. 
Other names and their faces they trust will 
appear in due course. I am to speak briefly 
of the few who look down on us from the 
walls yonder. a 

Those whose achievements were outlined by 
Mr. Shipman were: 

Charles E. Billings, 1835-1920—Inventor, 
public official, pioneer in the drop forging in- 
dustry, founder of the Billings & Spencer Co. 

George J. Capewell, 1843-1919—Versatile 
inventor, founder of the Capewell Horse Nail 
Company. 

Samuel Colt, 1814-1862—Inventor of the 
Colt revolver, founder of Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company. 

Asa S. Cook, 1823-1916—Inventor and 
manufacturer of automatic machines for mak- 
ing wood screws, founder of the Asa S. Cook 
Company. 

Francis A. 


Pratt, 1827-1902—Engineer, 


inventor, pioneer in making tools of high ac- 
curacy, a founder of the 
Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Side View of the Union Drawn Steel Company Plant and its Employes 


The Union Drawn Steel Company of Hartford, a subsidiary of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, just completed in August three years of continuous 
operation without a single loss by accident to its 100 employes. This 

state-wide record is all the more exceptional because it has been 
achieved by employes engaged in the hazardous work of drawing 
steel bars. It reflects the spirit of close harmony and co-operation 
between the management, the safety committee and the 
workers. R. K. Newman is plant manager. Safety Committee 
members having charge of the Safety Campaigns since 
1928 are: J. Allison, chairman; J. C. Kastner, Secretary 
and first aid man; J. M. Callahan; J. Madott of the 
Inspection Committee; John Henley; L. F. LeBlond 
and J. W. Dixon. 





@@ Underwood Reopens with 2700 Employes 


On September 14, the Underwood-Elliott 
Fisher Company of Hartford resumed activity 
with a force of 2700 employes, after several 
shut-down periods during the summer. 
Resumption of activity at this time came 
as a surprise to many as it was previously un- 
derstood that the factory would remain closed 
until October 5. The change in plan to resume 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 








work earlier than anticipated has been taken 
by some industrialists as a forerunner of a 
definite upward curve in the business graph. 


@@ Style Changes Help Connecticut Industries 


THe new Empress Eugenie styles are said to 
be constributing largely to a revival in the 
corset, hat and silk industry in Connecticut. 
Companies reporting beneficial effects to date 
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are: La Resista Corset Company 
of Bridgeport; Berger Brothers of 
New Haven; Strouse Adler Com- 
pany of New Haven; Warner 
Brothers of Bridgeport; Corsetry, 
Inc. of Norwalk; The Crown Cor- 
set Company of Norwalk; prac- 
tically all the hat companies in 
the Norwalk and Danbury dis- 
tricts; Cheney Brothers at South 
Manchester; J. B. Martin Co. of 
Norwich; Sidney Blumenthal Co. 
of Shelton, and the American Vel- 
vet Co. of Stonington. 

One Connecticut industry, The 
Rossie Velvet Company of Willi- 
mantic, has been hit a blow by the 
new hat styles because it special- 
izes in velvet for hat trimming 
which is little used in the manu- 
facture of the new hat. 


phor 





No-Flake phos- 
bronze 
bearing glass 
cutter—a _ prod- 
uct of Fletcher- 
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showing an increase in sales during 
August of 80% over August, 1930, 
with approximately a 100% in- 
crease in their working force. The 
Super Oil Burner Company of 
Hartford, showing an increase of 
20% in its working force recently, 
with an increase of 50% in sales 
volume over 1930; the Capitol Oil 
Burner Company and the Bunsen 
Oil Burner Company of Hartford, 
showing material increases over 
last year’s business. 

Most of the business is said to 
be coming from the installation 
of range and furnace units in old 
homes, since new building opera- 
tions are now at a low ebb. 


@@ New Glass Cutter Now Being 


Terry Co., For- Made by the Fletcher-Terry 
de® Hudson Wire Company Buys estville, C on- Company 
Winsted Plant necticut. IN order to conform to modern 


Tue Hudson Wire Company of 

Ossining, New York, recently pur- 

chased the assets of the Winsted Insulated 
Wire Company of Winsted, for $15,000 at a 
public auction sale conducted by Judge Had- 
leigh H. Howd, temporary receiver for the 
concern. 

Mr. Otto F. Bitzer, former general super- 
intendent of the Acme Wire Company, New 
Haven, is said to be under instructions to start 
the operation of the plant for the Hudson 
Wire Company in the near future. 


@®@0il Burner Industry Rushed 


Tue oil burner manufacturing industry in Con- 
necticut is now in its rush season. According 
to executives recently interviewed by the Hart- 
ford Courant business is now 100% better than 
in 1930. Among the companies showing in- 
creases are the following: The Petroleum Heat 
and Power Company of Stamford, reporting 
a 20% increase in the number of productive 
employes during | the last few weeks with an 
increase of 100% in sales volume over 1930; 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Company of Hartford, 








HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST BUILDING 
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demands, the Fletcher-Terry Com- 

pany of Forestville, recently de- 
veloped what is known as the ““No-Flake” glass 
cutter. This new cutter was designed to cut 
laminated or safety glass without flaking or 
blistering. 

The head of the “No-Flake’” cutter is 
equipped with a felt pad. Oil is supplied to 
this pad through a small oil reservoir, and 
when the pad is saturated with light oil, it 
swabs a cutting path with oil, cleaning the 
glass ahead of the wheel, allowing it to cut 
without heating, flaking or blistering. The cut- 
ter is equipped with Phosphor Bronze Bear- 
ings. 

The manufacturer claims that the ‘“‘No-Flake 
attachment allows a keen diamond cut, gives 
a clean break, requires less grinding, reduces 
edging costs, lessens breakage and increases the 
life of the wheel. 

Although the tool was originally designed 
to cut non-shatterable glass, it is also highly 
recommended for cutting plate glass, and in 
fact all extra length cuts. 





HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, SOULE & COATES 


Certified Public Accountants 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


THE FIRST-STAMFORD NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. BUILDING 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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@@ United States Rubber Company 
Inaugurates New Pension Plan 


A new pension plan has recently been inaugu- 
rated by the United States Rubber Company 
to become effective after 1931. The plan calls 
for each employe under 55 years of age, with 
more than one year’s service to authorize a 
deduction of 2% in his weekly wage, which 
amount will be invested for him by the trustees 
of the fund. If such employe is released while 
in good standing and 
after fifteen years’ serv- 
ice, or if he has reached 
the age of 65 and has 
had 20 years’ service and 
then retires, he will re- 
ceive shares of a service 
fund which will entitle 
him to dividends deter- 
mined by trustees of the 
fund. 


@@du Ponts to Back 
Remington in 
Purchase of 
Winchester Assets 


ACCORDING to a recent 
issue of the New York 
American the du Pont 
company of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, the 
largest manufacturers of 
gun powder and explo- 
sives in the United 
States, will furnish cap- 
ital for a $60,000,000 
combination of fire arms 
manufacturing compan- 
ies. The plan contemplates the purchase of 
the Winchester Arms Company by the Rem- 
ington, the du Pont’s buying Remington stock 
in order to make this merger possible. 


@@ American Chain Company Abandons 
Waterbury Plant 


Tue American Chain Company of Bridgeport 
which formerly operated a subsidiary plant 
known as Andrew C Campbell, Inc., will aban- 
don its operations in Waterbury and move all 
machinery and equipment to its headquarters 
plant in Bridgeport. It is understood that all 
employes of the Waterbury plant have been 
assured that their jobs will be open to them 
at the main plant should they desire to move 
to Bridgeport. 


@@ Hamilton Standard Steel Propellor Moved 
to East Hartford 
THE Hamilton Standard Steel Propellor Co. 
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of Pittsburgh, moved to East Hartford on Oc- 
tober | and is being temporarily housed in the 
Pratt & Whitney plant. Eugene Wilson, pres- 
ident of the company, declared the purpose of 
this move was to create harmony in operating 
the other branches of aeronautical manufac- 
ture. 

The Hamilton Standard Steel Propellor Co. 
is one of the many subsidiaries of the United 
Aircraft Corporation. 





@®@ Hook Appointed to 
White House Emer- 
gency Committee 


PRESIDENT Hoover an- 
nounced on September 4, 
the appointment of 
James W. Hook of New 
Haven as Connecticut 
state representative on 
the White House Emer- 
gency Committee under 
Walter S. Gifford. Gov- 
ernor Gross has advised 
Mr. Hoover that Con- 
necticut would provide 
sufficient money for its 
own unemployed during 
the coming winter. Six 
other states have made 
similar announcements. 


®@ ®@ Nominees for Asso- 
ciation Officers and 
Directors Named 


THe following nomina- 

tions for officers and di- 
rectors to serve the association for the coming 
year have just been named. They are: For pres- 
ident, E. Kent Hubbard; Vice president, John 
H. Goss; secretary-treasurer, Robert C. Buell. 
Directors are Frank L. Appelt, President, War- 
renton Woolen Company, Torrington, to rep- 
resent Litchfield County; Newton C. Brainard, 
president, Case, Lockwood & Brainard Com- 
pany, MHartford, to represent Hartford 
County; Edward Ingraham, president, E. In- 
graham & Company of Bristol and Douglas 
FE. Nash, vice president and treasurer, Nash 
Engineering Company of South Norwalk, di- 
rectors at large. 


The nominations will be voted upon at the 
annual meeting of the Association to be held 
at the International Silver Company and the 
Highland Country Club in Meriden, during 
October or the early part of November. The 
nominees were named by a committee consist- 
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ing of Fuller F. Barnes, chairman; Frank R. 
Appelt, George W. Campbell, John R. Chid- 
sey and Douglas E. Nash. 


@@ Foreign Postage Rates Increased 
INTERNATIONAL rates of postage on letters 
and postcards mailed in the United States and 
addressed for delivery in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State, 
were increased September 1, to 5 cents for the 
first ounce or fraction thereof and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce, and the rate on single 
postcards to 3 cents. The 
former rate on letters to 
these countries was 2 cents 
on letters and single post- 
cards, 


@®@ Association Appoints 
Special Employment 
Committee 

Tue Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation of Connecticut has 

recently appointed a_ spe- 
cial committee to consider 
measures for the stabiliza- 
tion of employment. The 
committee is working in 
conjunction with the com- 
mittee appointed by the As- 
sociated Industries of Mas- 
sachusetts. Those who have accepted member- 
ship on the committee are: C. S. Ching, United 

States Rubber Company; A. C. Fuller, Fuller 

Brush Company, Hartford; H. H. Pease, New 

Britain Machine Co., New Britain; Nelson W. 

Pickering, Farrell-Birmingham Company, An- 

sonia; John F. Rogers, United States Finishing 

Company, Norwich; T. W. Riley, Eastern 

Machine Screw Corp., New Haven; Evarts 

Stevens, International Silver Company, Meri- 

den; and Frank R. Wheeler, Rossie Velvet 

Company, Mystic. 


@@Pratt & Whitney Buys Autogyro 

Tue Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company re- 
cently purchased a Pitcairn autogyro, powered 
by a Wasp Junior motor. This ship, commonly 
known as the flying windmill, is based at Rent- 


schler Field and will be used to make various — 


tests with the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Wasp 
and Hornet motors. 


@®@ Underwood Announces New Model 


THe Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company an- 
nounced on August 31, the introduction of its 
sixth important model this year. The new 


model is known as the Underwood universal 








The Atlas Pencil Sharpener 
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bookkeeping machine, capable of totalizing up 
to thirty vertical columns and up to seven cross- 
computations. It is said to be particularly 
adapted to trust accounting, cost and sales 
analyses and records, expense distributions, 
stock records and other records which must 
show many segregated totals. 


@@ Western Union Plans 70th Anniversary 
of Transcontinental Telegraph 

THe Western Union Telegraph Company in 
conjunction with the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association has _ planned 
for observance throughout 
the United States, on Oc- 
tober 24, the 70th -Anni- 
versary of the first trans- 
continental telegraph which 
linked the isolated Golden 
West of frontier days with 
the East. This celebration 
will recall vividly the thrill- 
ing periods of American 
history typified by the Cov- 
ered Wagon, the Pony Ex- 
press and the Transconti- 
nental Telegraph. 


@ @ Atlas-Ansonia Company 
Develops New Pencil 
Sharpener 

Tue Atlas-Ansonia Company of New Haven 
have recently developed a pencil sharpener, 
known as the No. 50 Atlas Pencil Sharpener, 
which utilizes used Gillette-type safety razor 
blades as a cutting instrument. According to 
P. L. Hicks, sales manager, the company has 
built up a good volume of business in a very 
short time with the stationery and drug job- 
bers. The sharpener is economical to operate 
because used safety razor blades are utilized 
as the sharpening element. 


@@ Gearing Made General Manager of 
Endee Plant 


CHARLES M. Gearing, division manager of the 
Meriden plant and a member of the Board of 
Directors of the New Departure Manufactur- 
ing Company, has recently been selected to fill 
the position of general works manager of the 
company, with offices in Bristol. 

Mr. Gearing became associated with the 
New Departure in 1890 when the company 
made bells in a small room rented from the 
H. C. Thompson Clock Company. Later he 
was employed by the Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany, the E. Ingraham Company and the Dun- 
bar Spring Company. In 1909 he was re-em- 
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ployed by the New Departure to take charge 
of the grinding and cae department of 
the Bristol plant. Later he was made division 
manager of the Elmwood plant and in 1920 
he was called to Meriden to act in a similar 
capacity. 


@@Plans to Sell Cash Register Business 
THE Remington Arms Co., Inc., of Bridgeport, 
is reported to have entered a tentative agree- 
ment, subject to the approval of the United 
States Court, to dispose of all the assets of its 
cash register business, exclusive of plants, to 
the National Cash Register Company. 


@@ Manufacturers Warned on Compensation 
Coverage 

IN view of a recent decision of the Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors, a bulletin was re- 
cently sent out to Association members, urging 
them to examine their compensation insurance 
policies carefully, to make certain that the cov- 
erages are as broad as they were intended to 
be. Although this point has previously been 
a matter of discussion, it was again brought 
up when the Miller Brothers Construction 
Company of Hartford made an appeal in the 
Supreme Court against the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company for refusing to pay a compen- 
sation claim on an employee who had been sent 
to Vermont to work. According to the decision, 
the Miller Brothers Construction Company 
was not covered outside of Connecticut and 
New York where it regularly operates. 


@@ Sales Forecasting an Aid to Cash Company 
MarKET studies which have enabled the pre- 
diction of sales volume is said to have been of 
great assistance to J. & J. Cash, Inc., manu- 
facturers of woven names for the identification 
of clothes and other objects. According to 
Frank Goodchild, president of the company, 
this method has been largely responsible for 
the retaining of the entire working staff without 
a lay-off and without wage scale reductions. 


Grief ™* Elimination 


We specialize in this phase of business 
by fixing standards and making complete 
budgets. 


Ask us for case study proofs of our ac- 


complishments. 


THE BAKER-GOODY EAR CO. 


ACCOUNTING ENGINEERS 
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MINIATURE trout fishing has been introduced 
in the vicinity of Denver, Colorado, as a 
money-making enterprise, which bids fair to 
rival the Tom Thumb golf idea. Expansion 
is not excepted to be so rapid due to the difh- 
culty of finding a perfect combination of suit- 
able water supply and scenery in or near the 
average city. 


AMERICAN brand cigarettes are now leading all 
foreign cigarette sales in Switzerland. 


A new Swedish calculating machine has just 
been placed on the market by a Swedish com- 
pany at Goteborg. The machine has only ten 
figure keys registering on a table above the 
keyboard, making it possible to change the 
figures in case of error, but otherwise closely 
resembles American-made calculating machines. 


A new Diesel aviation engine weighing only 
2.42 lbs. per horsepower is now being pro- 
duced by the Junkers firm in Germany. 


Heavy demand for chemicals and allied ma- 
terials is expected in Siam due to the expan- 
sion of Siam Industries, Ltd., Bangkok. 


INDIA is now the second largest market for 
United States mouth washes, gargles and per- 
sonal antiseptics. 


Work has already been started in Sheffled, 
England, on the re-laying of nearly two mil- 
lion square yards of road with a_new rough 
surface which, it is claimed, is definitely skid- 
proof. 
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@@ Hungarian External Trade at Standstill 


THE keynote of the advice given to a number 
of amng se manufacturers by William A. 
Hodgman, U. S. Commercial Attaché at Buda- 
pest, during his recent itinerary in this state 
was that they refrain for the time being from 
granting any credits whatever to Hungarian 
firms and insist upon cash in advance. 

Hungary, he stated, has not been spared 
from the financial crisis afflicting all Central 
European powers, and in an effort to stop the 
flight of capital has taken steps making it vir- 
tually impossible for importers to secure for- 
eign exchange. Mr. Hodgman correctly pre- 
dicted the dissolution of the proposed Austro- 
German customs union, and it is his further 
conviction that there will soon be a customs 
union between Roumania, Jugoslavia, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, dominated by France, 
which will work out to the benefit of American 
exporters. 

While friendly feeling prevails in Central 
Europe toward France and the United States, 
the great money lenders, racial and national 
prejudice runs high, according to Mr. Hodg- 
man, a fact which makes it highly advisable 
to appoint resident native agents in each coun- 
try rather than attempt to cover the whole 
Central European territory from, say, Prague 
or Vienna. 

Mr. Hodgman left at the Association’s head- 
quarters the following new trade lists for Hun- 
gary, copies of which are available to members 
upon request: 


Machine Tools 
Electrical Appliances 
Restaurant and Confectionery 


Appliances 


Dealers 
Dealers 


Sales Agents 


Musical Instrument Dealers 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers 
Electric Washing Machine Dealers 
Hardware Dealers 
Paint and Oil Dealers 


Banks 


@@ Electrical Equipment Exports Gain 
JuLy exports of electrical equipment from the 
United States to Europe showed a gain over 
the corresponding month of 1930. The total 








exported to Europe during July, 1931, was 
valued at $2,518,341, a gain of $133,571 over 
the same month of last year. 

Exports to the United Kingdom were val- 
ued at $830,365, an increase of $167,136. Some 
of the most important items taken by this 
country consisted of portable electric tools, 
electrical household refrigerators and parts, 
vacuum cleaners and radio receiving sets. 
French purchases of electrical goods showed a 
gain of $68,641 and consisted mainly of spark 
plugs, radio receiving sets, electrical house- 
hold refrigerators and parts and motors of 
one-third horsepower and over. Shipments to 
Germany gained $28,775 and those destined 
for Russia decreased. 


©@ Floating British Showroom Soon Starts 
for South America 


A floating showroom for British products in 
the form of an ocean liner named the “British 
Exhibitor” will start from London on a tour 
of South American ports about November 1. 

The British contemplate the exhibition of 
their products in some thirty ports which will 
be visited on the cruise from periods of a day 
to three weeks, according to the size of the 
town. 

There is space on the vessel for nearly 500 
separate exhibits and accommodation is pro- 
vided for 243 representatives of exhibiting 
firms. The “British Exhibitor” is an oil-burn- 
ing vessel with a speed of 15 knots and was 
chosen especially for her low draught, which 
will enable her to stop alongside the wharves 
at nearly all the ports she visits. 


@@China’s Ten-Year Industrial Program 


Tue Ministry of Industries of China has sub- 
mitted to the Government a program of 14 


_ points which aims within a period of ten years 


at the conversion of China into one of the 
great industrial powers of the world. The 
scheme which has been drawn up is of unprec- 
edented magnitude and importance. If ac- 
cepted by the Government in the form pro- 
posed, and if successfully carried out, the eco- 
nomic position of China will undergo a tre- 
mendous change, and the industrial revolution 
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which is contemplated will have reactions 
throughout the world, if executed along the 
lines planned. The scheme as presented to the 
Government by the Ministry of Industries is 
worked out into great detail. The 14 points 
of this great plan are as follows:—(1) To 
build harbours, canals, railroads, etc.; (2) To 
open up the vast area of undeveloped land in 
the North-West and generally improve the ag- 
ricultural and pastoral industries; (3) To de- 
velop mines and quarries; (4) To erect smelt- 
ing-works and mills for metallurgical indus- 
tries; (5) To produce iron and steel; (6) To 
manufacture bricks, cement, and other build- 
ing materials; (7) To build locomotives and 
other rolling-stock; (8) To build merchant 
ships and fishing-vessels; (9) To manufacture 
vehicles of all types; (10) To promote the 
coal-tar industry; (11) To establish works for 
making basic chemicals; (12) To develop hy- 
dro-electric schemes and establish central 
power-stations; (13) To manufacture electrical 
machinery; (14) To establish municipal water- 
works undertakings. A very condensed account 
of the principal points in the scheme is avail- 
able to interested members at the Association 
headquarters. 


@@ New Zealand to Mint Silver 


THE minting of silver and bronze coins in 
New Zealand as a Government function is 
proposed in the “Silver and Bronze Currency 
Bill” recently introduced by a member of Par- 
liament. New Zealand has never had a mint, 
although Australian states have derived a con- 
siderable revenue from coinage operations. 


New Zealanders stated that there is no profit 
in minting gold coins, because the face value 
of the gold coins is, by statutory provision, 
kept almost equivalent to the market value of 
the gold bullion they contain so long as the gold 
standard is adhered to. 

The proposition is, however, entirely differ- 
ent with regard to silver and bronze coins. 
These metals are minted into coins which pass 
at a face value very much greater than the 
market value of the metal they contain. Owing 
to the appreciation of silver during the war, 
the value of the silver in the silver coinage 
became more than the market value of that 
silver, with the result that there was danger 
of silver coins being melted and sold as bul- 
lion. To prevent this it was enacted that future 
silver coins should be only 50 per cent pure. 
The Bill, however, provides that the New Zea- 
land mint should mint silver coins 37/40ths 
fine. Recently there has been a substantial de- 
cline in silver prices, and there is certainly no 
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longer any danger of silver coins 37/40ths 
fine being melted down for the bullion they 
contain. This provision means, however, that 
the profits available from the mint in New Zea- 
land would be very much less than if the pres- 
ent English law were followed. 

It is not generally known that New Zealand 
produces large quantities of silver as a by- 
product of gold production, and it is rather 
surprising that establishment of a mint in New 
Zealand has not seriously been considered be- 
fore. In this connection it might be of interest 
to note that in 1929 the exports of silver (New 
Zealand produce) from New Zealand 
amounted to 416,000 ounces, whereas the ex- 
ports of gold amounted only to 119,000 ounces. 
As sixty-six shillings are coined out of one 
pound troy of standard silver, the silver re- 
quired to produce three pounds six shillings 
worth of coin in London costs (at the present 
price of % per fine ounce) 14/—. The dif- 
ference of 52/— (less cost of the alloy and 
expenses of minting, which are very small) rep- 
resents a profit to the minting authority. 


@@ Uruguay Restricts Non-essential Imports 


IN order to improve the financial and economic 
situation, the Uruguayan Government has 
passed and promulgated on August 20, 1931, 
an emergency measure prohibiting for one 
month the importation of a wide range of so- 
called non-essential commodities. 

The list of products prohibited importation 
includes small wares and textiles carrying a 
duty rate of 48 per cent plus a surtax of 14 
per cent of the official valuations, similar non- 
specified manufactured articles and manufac- 
tures of silk and silk and mixtures with the 
same rate of import duty, men’s and boys’ 
hats, shoes and other footwear, leather manu- 
factures, certain watches, alarm, hall and wall 
clocks, cashmeres of wool and mixtures, silk 
cloth and mixtures, linen cloth and mixtures, 
lighting fixtures, musical instruments and phon- 
ographs and records, paper and paper prod- 
ucts similar to Uruguayan products, furniture 
and manufactures of wood, auto accessories, 
arms and ammunition, and toilet articles. 


This law does not apply to goods shipped 
from foreign ports up to August 7, and the 
National Council of Uruguay is empowered to 
authorize the importation of all prohibited 
goods, provided they were shipped from for- 
eign ports before September 7, and proof is 
submitted that they were purchased before 
August 7. 

In lieu of a complete prohibition of the arti- 
cles specified, the National Council is author- 
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ized to double the import duties and surtaxes 
applying on these products, and to restrict 
their importation to not more than 30 per 
cent of their total imports during 1930. The 
Council is also authorized to increase the im- 
port duties and other imposts to twice the 
present rates, on all or any part of products 
or merchandise originating in countries not 
offering reciprocal customs treatment, or im- 
posing restrictions, or not according most fa- 
vored nation treatment, or not applying mini- 
mum tariff rates on all or any portion of prod- 
ucts or merchandise originating in or exported 
from Uruguay. 

The National Administrative Council may 
also authorize the importation of prohibited 
articles under exceptional circumstances, pro- 
viding there are no stocks of such goods in 
the market, and the articles cannot be manufac- 
tured locally. It also has the power to permit 
the purchase of prohibited articles, provided 
they were made in countries granting economic 
or financial facilities to Uruguay, and provid- 
ing further that the purchasing operations were 
carried on under the control of the Banco de 
la Republica. This measure also empowers the 
National Council to restrict the importation 
of non-prohibited goods to 70 per cent of the 
volume of 1930 imports, and to that end, to 
double import duties. 

It is believed that the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment intends to prolong this law every 30 
days, up to June 30, 1932, with such modi- 
fications as the situation from time to time may 
require. It is reported that the effect of this 
law depends largely on regulatory decrées still 
to be issued. 


@@ Philippine Marking Requirements Not to 
be Enforced 


Tue Philippine Insular Collector of Customs 
has issued a statement to the effect that the 
Bureau of Customs will not for the present 
enforce the marking-of-origin requirements on 
goods the growth, product, or manufacture 
of the United States and its possessions, upon 
which no drawback of customs duties has been 
allowed, when shipped directly to the Philip- 
pines, or in bond through foreign territory con- 
tiguous to the United States, and covered by 
a properly-executed certificate of origin. 


The Collector of Customs stated, however, 
that due to cases of fraudulent declaration of 
certain foreign goods as American, it would be 
preferable were United States goods to be 
marked with the country of origin whenever 
practicable so as to furnish corroborative evi- 
dence. The collector has declared that if in the 
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future it should be decided to extend the mark- 
ing-of-origin requirements to United States 
goods, due notice thereof would be given. 

The above statement by the Collector of 
Customs clarifies the situation with regard to 
the Philippine marking-of-origin requirements 
as applied to United States goods. Exporters 
may, therefore, ship genuine United States 
goods to the Philippine Islands on the basis of 
domestic marking. 


It should be noted that the marking require- 
ments specifically provided by special enact- 
ment of the Philippine Legislature for paints 
and paint materials, as well as galvanized 
sheets, barbed wire and nails, continue in oper- 
ation and apply equally to all sources of impor- 
tation, including the United States. 


@@ Ecuador Enforcing Marking Requirements 


Ricip enforcement of the provisions of the 
Ecuadorian Customs Law requiring each pack- 
age of merchandise shipped to the Republic 
to be marked with the gross weight and the 
net weight in kilograms in indelible and clearly 
legible figures, at least 6 centimeters high, has 
occasioned the assessment of fines on a num- 
ber of recent shipments. Shippers to Ecuador 
are, therefore, urged to exercise extreme care 
to see that each package of merchandise is 
marked correctly, in order to avoid difficulties 
and claims from Ecuadorian importers for 
fines levied for noncompliance with the mark- 
ing regulations. 


@@ Changes in Chilean Import Duties 


A revision of the Chilean Customs Tariff, ef- 
fective September 1, increases the rates of im- 
port duty on a fairly extensive list of products, 
decreases the duty on various other articles, 
and creates new tariff items classifying many 
commodities not heretofore specified. 


The principal increases in duty of interest 
in Connecticut were in the following categories: 
Textiles and textile manufactures, certain chem- 
icals, writing paper, and various other manu- 
factures of paper, cardboard and paper, pre- 
pared with asbestos or other mineral matters 
for construction purposes, certain hardware, 
cranes, davits, winches and other machines and 
manufactures of fine clays. 

The particular commodities in which de- 
creases were effected fall in the following cate- 
gories: certain chemicals, water-meters, iron 
harrows, non-specified agricultural machinery 
and apparatus, mechanical and apparatus, and 
metal connections and parts for electric current. 

Information concerning the new rates of 
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import duty on specific products may be secured 
from the Association’s headquarters. 


@@ Tariff Proposed for Federated Malay States 


AN official memorandum presented to the 
Rulers of the Federated Malay States by the 
High Commissioner states that it is almost 
certain that it will be necessary to establish 
a general import tariff system in order to main- 
tain a stable revenue, since the present sources 
are inadequate. 


At the present time the only articles subject 
to import duty are tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, liquors, wines and beverages, matches, 
cartridges, sugar, kerosene and gasoline. All 
other imports are duty free. 


American goods sold in the Federated Malay 
States include office equipment, sporting goods, 
cosmetics, tools, tin plate, builders’ hardware, 
hosiery, medicines, linoleum, automobiles, 
tires, leather shoes and electrical household de- 
vices. The United States supplies a high per- 
centage of goods which may be classed as lux- 
uries, while Great Britain and Japan are more 
prominent in the trade in staple items. 


The Federated Malay States are commer- 
cially the most important part of British Ma- 
lays. Trade of the States is handled largely 
through the Straits Settlement ports of Penang 
and Singapore. 


@@ Costa Rica Increases Import Duties 


A Costa Rican decree, effective August 15, 
1931, increases the rates of import duty on 
a range of important articles by various 
amounts affecting mostly certain products con- 
sidered as luxuries. 


The new rates of import duty in colones 
per gross kilo on the principal Connecticut 
products affected are as follows, old rates being 
shown in parentheses: rubber pneumatic tires, 
0.80 (0.40); gramophones, discs and accesso- 
ries, 1.00 (0.40) ; cloth of vegetable fiber (arti- 
ficial silk), 11.00 (8.00); silk cloth and tape, 
elastic ribbons, garters, suspenders and the like 


of silk, 15.00 (11.00). 


These commodities are exempted from the 
general increases of one-tenth of the duty which 
became effective August 6, 1931, for a period 
of one year. In addition to the basic rates of 
import duty, a surtax of 5 per cent of duty 
applies on importations into the Province of 
Limon and 2 per cent of duty in other Prov- 
inces. (The Costa Rican colon equals approxi- 
mately 0.25 U. S. currency.) 


> 
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@@St. Vincent Increases Electrical Apparatus 
Duty 


AN ordinance dated July 7 increases the im- 
port duty on electrical apparatus for illumina- 
tion or communication imported into St. Vin- 
cent, British West Indies, from 5 per cent to 
10 per cent ad valorem under the general tar- 
iff, applying to shipments from the United 
States. 


@@ Argentine Tariffs Available 


Copies of the new Argentine tariff rates are 
now obtainable by addressing The Argentine 
Chamber of Commerce, 15 Park Row, New 


York City. 


@@ Brazil to Inaugurate Preferential Tariff 
System Pending Final Tariff Revision 


A two-column import tariff was established 
by Brazilian decree issued September 11, to 
come into effect ninety days later and to be in 
force until the final revision is complete. 

Under the new provisional tariff, the duties 
will be collected on the basis of 100 per cent 
in gold, instead of 60 per cent in gold and 40 
per cent in paper (2 per cent surtax also in 
gold) as at present. Products from countries 
enjoying most-favored-nation treatment to 
Brazilian products, will be admitted under the 
second column, or minimum tariff, which is 
35 per cent less than the total duties in gold. 
Products from other countries will be admitted 
under the general tariff, which represents a 
reduction of 20 per cent from the total duties 
in gold. The new minimum rates are only 
slightly higher than at present, when calculated 
at present rates of exchange, but those of the 
general tariff will be about one-third higher 
than those now in force. 

Imports from the United States enjoy most- 
favored-nation status in Brazil under the Com- 
mercial agreement of 1923. The United King- 
dom negotiated an agreement to secure a sim- 
ilar status for British goods, and France is re- 
ported likewise to be negotiating. 

It is also provided that pending the estab- 
lishment of the revised tariff, duties on im- 
ports into different sections of Brazil may be 
at special rates if it is found that such rates will 
be beneficial to that particular part of the 
country. 

The same decree further provides that the 
Ministry of Finance shall complete the revi- 
sion of the tariff within 6 months and that 
the new tariff shall follow the nomenclature 
of merchandise in the League of Nations form. 
The new schedule is to be in greater detail than 
the present tariff and much uncertainty as to 
classification should be eliminated. 









‘burned at the Bush Terminal. 
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@®@ Truck Drivers Intimidated in New York 


WirTH the expiration of union agreements as 
of September 1, non-union Connecticut motor 
truck operators are again being intimidated in 
the greater New York area. Trucks have been 
halted indefinitely and drivers threatened with 
physical violence. Already one Connecticut 
driver has been severely beaten and one truck 
Although truck 
owners know their remedy under the anti-trust 
acts, several of them have knuckled to the 
demands of New York unions rather than risk 
a fight for their just rights. However, many 
Connecticut operators, not to be intimidated by 
threats of violence, are determined to put up 
a finish fight provided they receive the support 
of their customers. 


@@ Association Opposes Rate Increase in 
Ex Parte 103 


On September 18, the Association filed a brief 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Ex Parte 103 in which it opposed the 15% 
horizontal increase in freight rates and charges 
requested by virtually all the steam railroads 
of the United States in their petition, pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on June 17, 1931. The Association’s at- 
torney, John J. Hickey, of Washington, D. C.; 
Charles L. Eyanson, Assistant to the President; 
N. W Ford, Trafic Manager; and W. F. Price, 
a member of the Association’s Trafic Com- 
mittee were present at the Portland, Maine, 
hearing, during the week of August 4. Both 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Price presented testimony 
in opposition to the proposed horizontal rate 
increase. 

Mr. Ford’s testimony as included in the 
brief follows in part: ‘‘Each general percentage 
increase of freight rates put in force by the 
carriers in recent years has changed the level 
of rates on the inbound raw products and out- 
bound manufactured products of Connecticut's 
manufacturing industry and increased the rate 
difference in favor of the traffic of our com- 
petitors. The proposed 15 per cent increase 
of rates is to be added to the aggregate of those 
several preceding rate increases and to the ex- 
ceptionally large increase of rates which was 











authorized in the report of the Commission in 
the Eastern Class Rate Investigation and which 
will become effective on or about December 


5. 34. 


‘“‘We are compelled to oppose the proposed 


15 per cent increase because that increase, if 
approved, will distort and impair the competi- 
tive parity or level of rates that existed in 
the past, and which is of such great importance 
in the efforts of our members to market their 
manufactured products in competition with 
their many competitors. Each of the preceding 
general percentage increases had greater effect 
of that character, and we are in this case con- 
fronted with a proposed 15 per cent addition 
to the aggregate of increases to which I| have 
referred. 


“The effect of general percentage increases 
of rates is exceptionally burdensome to the 
members of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut because their plants are located 
on or near the Atlantic seaboard and, in re- 
spect of domestic commerce, they are very 
largely one-way and long-haul shippers, and 
the largest or extreme measure of these gen- 
eral increases of rates is imposed on their 
traffic. 

“Since January 1, 1915, the freight rates 
on our inbound raw materials and our out- 
bound manufactured products have been in- 
creased repeatedly. There were four general 
increases. 


“We are confronted with the fifth increase 
of rates in the Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, which will become effective on or about 
December 3, 1931. The present case, involv- 
ing a proposed increase of the rates by 15 per 
cent therefore is a proposal of the sixth gen- 
eral increase in freight rates since January 


1915. 


‘The several changes of rates which I have 
referred to, other than the increases result- 
ing from the Eastern Class Rate case, were 
made during a period when the trend of selling 
prices of commodities was upward. But the 
increase of rates resulting from the Eastern 
Class Rate case and this proposed 15 per cent 
increase, if authorized, will be applied during 
a period when the selling prices of Connecticut 
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are definitely downward, and it necessarily fol- 
lows that in meeting competition when selling 
prices of our products are shrinking, increases 
of freight rates must come out of the profits 
either of the manufacturers or the sellers of 
those articles, or out of both.” 

A decision in the case is expected during the 
early part of October. 


@@A Revision of Rates on Cotton and 
Knitting Mills Products 


NUMEROUS protests against the general can- 
cellation of commodity rates on cotton prod- 
ucts, which, was scheduled to become effective 
on September 9, have resulted in a postpone- 
ment of the date until April 8, 1932. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has set Oc- 
tober 29 as the date for hearing the case in 
Washington. 

If present commodity rates are cancelled 
and the classification basis allowed to apply, 
the result on north-bound movement of cotton 
goods from the South to New England will be 
increases in varying amounts, ranging as high 
as 30¢ per hundred pounds. Also, if the so- 
called Taylor Plan of equal mile-for-mile rates, 
advocated by railroads and manufacturers in 
the South and certain New England mill inter- 
ests, should be placed in effect, New England 
mills would again be at a great disadvantage, 
since this rate basis would not reflect the lower 
operating costs of railroads in the eastern 
area which are considerably less than in south- 
ern territory. 

To date, after two meetings, a small group 
of practical trafic men from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut has decided to 
oppose the Taylor Plan, and petition the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a general 
investigation of the entire rate structure aftfect- 
ing movement of cotton products from the 
South to New England and Official Classifica- 
tion territory. The New England group is pre- 
pared to present testimony which will justify 
placing New England mills on a competitive 

rate parity with southern operators. 

A satisfactory compromise is said to have 
been reached between this group and the New 
England mill men who have been backing the 
Taylor plan. 


@@ Postal Deficit and Rate Increases 


Post Office Department officials believe that 
an increase in first-class mail rate from 2 to 
2% cents per ounce will become necessary in 
order to effect a reduction in the deficit of 
$150,000,000 now faced by that department. 
Postmaster General Brown recommended such 
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an increase in his annual report last December, 
but no action was taken upon it by Congress. 
It has been estimated that such an increase, 
if made, would produce about $55,000,000 ad- 
ditional revenue annually and would practically 
balance the Post Office budget, exclusive of non- 
postal expenditures such as ocean mail pay- 
ment in excess of commercial rates under the 
Jones-White merchant act. Officials believe 
that this increase would not, however, balance 
the loss of revenue due to the business depres- 
sion. 


IN MEMORY OF HARTFORD GENIUS 


(Continued from page 13) 


Elisha K. Root, 1808-1865—Designer, en- 
gineer, inventor, pioneer in manufacturing in- 
terchangeable parts for firearms at Colt’s 
Armory. 

Christopher M. Spencer, 1833-1922—Ad- 
vanced thinker whose inventions and patient 
labors profoundly influenced industry in Hart- 
ford. 

Amos Whitney, 1832-1920—Wise leader 
and director of men in making precision tools, 
co-founder of the Pratt & Whitney Company. 

“We are standing before the trade school 
building,” continued Mr. Shipman. “‘Its pupils 
cannot all hope to be equals of the pioneers 
of Hartford’s industries, but doesn’t it seem 
important who their teachers are? 

‘A final word. Men talk to-day of the evils 
of our age—the machine age they call it. It 
has brought us over-production, they say and 
that for human happiness we must scrap our 
automatics and go back to hand work, each 
man a jack of all trades. What nonsense! Men 
are given brains to learn, hands to use nature’s 
laws, her materials and her powers. The per- 
sonal rewards of our pioneers and their pre- 
decessors here and elsewhere and their succes- 
sors to the last surviving generation of men 
have been, are and will be trivial in compar- 
ison to their gifts to humanity. Society, how- 
ever, must learn to use their benefactions for 
its common good. This is a time of hardship 
and of depression. But it is no fault of our in- 
dustrial leaders. We cannot call upon them 
alone to lead us out. All, the rest of us, must 
do our part. The trouble is for each of us to 
find his own part. Let us not doubt the right 
way will be found. Indeed, it almost seems even 
now as if the way was finding itself.” 






















































SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 





An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


ACCOUNTANTS 


BAKER-GOODYEAR CO. 
Systems - Audits - Tax Advisers 
Trust Co. Bldg. New Haven 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 


SOULE & COATES 
Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford - Bridgeport - Stamford 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
EUGENE M. FLEMING 


Advertising Counsel- Art Work - 
Campaigns 
18 Asylum St., Hartford 


Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces. 





ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 
THE AMERICAN EXPORTER 


A foreign trade journal in its 
53rd year 


370 Seventh Ave., New York 





Your Service Listings in these 
spaces are conveniences for 
buyers. 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven —_ 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 
106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 
THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 


Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


497 State St. New Haven 


Bridgeport 








List 


ooo New 


This marks the beginning of a new 
service to readers of Connecticut 
Industry, manufacturers and pur- 
veyors of all types of merchandise 
and personal services for Connecti- 


cut manufacturers. 


eee Watch 


this page each month for additional 


names of companies rendering 


some reliable service to industry. 


eee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment 


ee°0 Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


Your Services 


FORWARDING AGENTS 
E. HENNIGSON CO., INC. 


Expert Service on Foreign 
Shipments 


15 Moore St., Int. Com. Bld., N. Y. 





INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 





MACHINE DESIGNERS 


THE HARTFORD SPECIAL 
MACHINERY CoO. 


Special Machinery and Parts 
Homestead Ave., Hartford 


PRINTERS 
CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


SHIPPING BOXES 


THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER CO. 
Paper boxes for every need 
Sandusky, Ohio 








Your Service Listings in these 
spaces are sales helps for you. 





TRANSFER COMPANIES 


THE ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 
Moving Engineers 

Hartford — New Haven 


TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York — Boston 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 





New York Boston 


Here 
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Data contributed by the Hartford Chapter, 


@ @ Control 


THE keynote of modern management is con- 
trol. Budget systems designed to co-ordinate 
and control the various functions of the busi- 
ness enterprise have been developed in many 
organizations. Such systems are based on 
standards of achievement developed from a 
thorough knowledge of operating conditions. 
Effectiveness of control is measured by a com- 
parison of actual results with budgeted per- 
formance. This statement, taken from ‘Bud- 
geting Manufacturing Operations’ recently 
distributed by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company concisely presents the possibil- 
ities of industrial management. 


@@ What Budgetary Control Does 


A recent publication by the National Industrial 
Conference Board answers this question in 
the following manner: 

1. It provides a basis for: 

(a) Administrative control. (b) Direction 
of sales efforts. (c) Control and planning of 
production to cover seasonal variations with 
a minimum disturbance of operations and em- 
ployment. (d) Control of inventories with 
avoidance of excess inventories. (e) Price sct- 
ting before product goes into production. (f) 
Determination of financial requirements, ar- 
ranging of bank loans and releasing of capital. 
(g) Maintaining a satisfactory cash position. 
(h) Ascertaining which persons are the best 
managers. (i) Control and reduction of ex- 
pense. (j) Control and reduction of costs. 

It co-ordinates: 

(a) Finances, sales and production. (b) 
The plans of the various departments. (c) 
Wide-spread activities of large companies. 

3. It affords larger horizon of operating poli- 
cies. 

4. It presents a standard practice towards 
which to strive. 


National Association of Cost Accountants 


Among the so-called by-products are (1) 
self-analysis of the company, and (2) the confi- 
dence and co-operation of employes. Self-anal- 
ysis in time is a much easier and sweeter medi- 
cine to take than the kind administered by a 
creditors’ committee or the sheriff. Preparing 
the budget and defining the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the various departments to each other 
and to the business as a whole, inspire confi- 
dence and co-operation as a result of the better 
understanding that all will have of the opera- 
tions of the company and its policies. 


@@ Executive Ability 


A frequent observation about successful exec- 
utives is that their desks are kept cleared and 
that they seldom appear to be rushed. Admit- 
tedly, individual characteristics and personal- 
ity are prominent factors in their accomplish- 
ments. A little investigation, however, discloses 
other contributing factors. 

The talent for selecting competent associates 
and assistants figures prominently in the pic- 
ture; the choice of men and women who are 
capable of executing instructions, individuals 
of initiative, judgment and reliability. Of al- 
most equal importance is the ability to disso- 
ciate oneself from routine work and_func- 
tions, and to delegate it to secondary officers 
and subordinates, thereby developing in them 
a sense of participation and responsibility in 
the management of the business. 


@@ Manufacturers’ and Cost Accountants’ 
Joint Meeting 


“SHOULD a Business Man Know His Business ?” 
will be the topic of the joint meeting to be 
held by the two organizations on October 20, 
at the Elm Tree Inn, Farmington. Alvan T. 
Simonds, President of Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company, will be the speaker. 
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@@ General Summary 


DurinG August, general business in Connecti- 
cut decreased sharply and, for the fifth con- 
secutive month, was lower than in the month 
preceding. Substantial declines took place in 
the majority of the components of the general 
business curve. Freight car-loadings originating 


Data for car-loadings for the first half of 
September indicated the normal fall expansion 
to be getting under way. Reports from various 
cities about the state also point to a seasonal 
rise in activity. However, no increase other 
than what might normally be expected is looked 
for during the next few months. 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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in Connecticut and cotton textile mill activity, 
both of which moved upward in July, declined 
in August. Car-loadings fell to a new low point 
while cotton mill activity was at the lowest 
level since November of last year. Industrial 
activity, as measured both by the number of 
man-hours worked in factories and the num- 
ber of employes on factory payrolls was some- 
what less than in July and was marked by con- 
siderable irregularity in the various manufac- 
turing centers. Bank debits to individual ac- 
counts rose slightly from the low level of July 
while the volume of metal tonnage carried by 
the New Haven Road remained approximately 
the same as a month ago. 








1932 


In the United States also, general business 
activity fell off substantially in August after 
allowance was made for the usual seasonal 
changes. Production of iron and steel dipped 
to the lowest level since 1921 while automo- 
bile production fell well below sales due, in 
part, to the closing down of the Ford plants. 
These were reopened in September and it is 
expected that the current month’s production 
will be on a more satisfactory level. Freight 
car-loadings and electric power production fell 
sharply from July while cotton cloth produc- 
tion was also on a lower plane. Sales exceeded 
production by a slight margin. Petroleum pro- 
duction declined abruptly in August but has 
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since expanded somewhat as martial law was 
lifted in the East Texas field; each well in 
this area has been allowed to produce 225 
barrels of oil a day. 


Wholesale prices remained virtually station- 
ary in August. Higher prices for foods and 
fuels, including petroleum, approximately offset 
declines in other commodities. In September, 
however, declines have been somewhat more 
predominant and the Annalist weekly index 
has recorded a new low only 0.4% above the 
1913 level. Copper, rubber and some of the 
foods and farm products have been particu- 
larly weak. Retail food prices advanced 
slightly in August due to seasonal increases in 
prices of eggs and butter. Nevertheless, food 
prices dropped 15% compared with last year 
and 25% compared with two years ago. Prices 
at present are approximately 20% above the 
average for 1913. 


@ ®@ Financial 


THE number of business failures in Connecti- 
cut during the four weeks ended September 
12th continued at the highest level in several 
years. Net liabilities, on the other hand, were 
considerably below last year. Real estate sales 
and mortgage loans indicated a seasonal de- 
crease in activity in the real estate market. 
Sales of new ordinary life insurance declined 
sharply 24% below August of last year. 

Activity in the stock market resulted only 
in irregular fluctuations in August but the first 
half of September brought increased activity 
and steadily declining prices which have broken 
the previous lows made in June by a consid- 
erable margin. The bond market has also been 
weak except in the case of bonds of the high- 
est grade. 


®@ ® Construction 


THE building construction industry remained 
depressed during August. The value of build- 
ing contracts awarded during the month was, 
with the exception of January, 1931, the low- 
est since the 1921 depression. Little hope is 
maintained for any marked improvement in 
the near future for there is no building short- 
age, the price of rents is steadily falling, and 
construction costs have not yet fallen to a level 
to make new building profitable. 


@@QLabor and Industry 


MANUFACTURING activity declined further in 
August but the decline for the month was not 
nearly so precipitous as in July. In fact, sev- 
eral cities showed increases in activity. De- 
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creases in the number of man-hours worked 
occurred in plants in Bridgeport and Bristol, 
while in Meriden, New Britain and New 
Haven, man-hour activity was above the level 
of July. In Hartford concerns, the number 
of man-hours worked decreased sharply from 
July due to an increase in vacation schedules; 
but employment in the same factories remained 
very close to the level of the preceding month. 
Employment in Waterbury brass factories was 
again sharply contracted while in Torrington, 
the decrease in employment was the first to 
occur in three months. 


Reports for September reveal a few glim- 
mers of encouragement. A large Hartford con- 
cern has recalled its employees earlier than 
previously expected while two large Bristol 
concerns have raised the number of hours 
worked per week from 30 to 50 in one case 
and from 30 to 45 in the other. Danbury hat 
factories continue to work full time and the 
strikes in the two Putnam mills previously re- 
ported have been called off by the workers. 


Employment in factories in the United States 
was less in August than in July contrary to 
the increase that usually takes place. Payroll 
totals also fell off. Decreases in employment 
compared with the normal trend took place 
in such industries as iron and steel, foundry and 
machine tools, hardware, cement, brick and 
electrical machinery. In those industries which 
manufacture consumers’ goods, employment 
was higher almost without exception; these in- 
dustries included cotton goods, woolen and 
worsted goods, furniture, leather, boots and 
shoes and glassware. 


@@ Trade 


DEPARTMENT store sales continued to decline 
in August, the index of the Federal Reserve 
Board falling to 91 in August from 92 in July. 
Sales in Connecticut during the month were 
approximately 13% below last year, while for 
the year to date, there was a decline of 6%. 
Collections were fair to poor while stocks on 
dealers’ shelves remained light. 


@ @ Transportation 


FREIGHT car-loadings fell off abruptly in Aug- 
ust but data for September point to a seasonal 
expansion taking place. Loadings of fruits, veg- 
etables, cotton, wool, automobiles and mer- 
chandise in less-than-carload lots were heavier 
than a year ago but loadings of building mate- 


rials, metals, and bituminous coal declined be- 
low 1930. 
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Materials — Equipment — Buildings 


@@ Materials for Sale 


Coxp rolled steel in coils and in 
squares, condulets and fittings, 
remnants of covering materials 
—velours, velvets, mohair, tap- 
estries, denims, chintzes, and 
cretonnes, semi-finished and 
castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, 
flat and crown face-steel and 
cast-iron; new shaft hangers, 
brass wire, brass rods, alumi- 
num tubing, cold drawn. steel 
—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot 
of material used in the manu- 
facture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches— 
new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases, No. 1025 steel 
in sizes 4’ x 2’ and 6’ x 2’; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof 
pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary 
convertor, colors and dyes—large variety, lacquers—several 
hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft anneal copper 
with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams wrenches in 
assorted sizes. 


concerns. 


@@ Equipment for sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bear- 
ings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze run- 
ners, cans, cards, woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, 
champfer, clocks, time recorders; clock systems, colors and 
dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, 
cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, 
drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evapora- 
tors,, extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, 
forming rolls, frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, 
grind stones. Grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp 
shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski circular; machines, 
automatic; machines, calculating; machines, compressing; 
machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; ma- 
chines, mercerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cut- 
ting and threading; machines, pleating down, machines, 
riveting; machines, screw; machines, threading; machines, 
tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer equip- 
ment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; 
panels, planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley 
drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, safe cabinets, 
saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spin- 
ning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 mon- 
itor corner box; switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, 
trucks, ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders, 


@@ Factories for Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: One sprinklered factory about 
29,000 sq. ft. floor space, two boilers, centrally located in 
Danbury, Connecticut, known as the Peck Plant. Address 
S. B. 25. 


FOR RENT: 2,000 sq. ft. to rent. Heat and light furnished. 
Especially adapted for assembly work. Under same roof with 
foundry, machine shop and plating equipment. Address 
S. E. 26. 


FOR SALE: Factory buildings 66,500 sq. ft. floor space. 
Address S. E. 27. 


FOR SALE: Chapin-Stevens Plant, Pine Meadow (New 
Hartford), Connecticut. Four 60 H. P. water wheels pro- 
vide cheap power. Brick and wooden buildings, all thor- 
oughly sprinklered. 

Fray Plant, Bridgeport, Connecticut, about 35,000 sq .ft. 
factory space in brick buildings all thoroughly sprinklered. 

Hancock Avenue, Plant of American Tube and Stamping 
Company, large three story modern brick building. One large 


On account of space limitations, the 
material and used equipment items 
offered for sale by Association mem- 
bers have not been classified by sizes 
or usage best adapted. Full informa- 
tion will be given on receipt of in- 
quiry. Listing service free to member 


single story brick building of 
24,000 sq. ft., thoroughly sprink- 
lered. Address S. E. 28. 


FOR LEASE: Completely 
equipped foundry 75’ x 185’, two 
cupolas. Address S, E. 29. 


FOR SALE: Brick building of 
fire-proof construction, 30,000 
sq. ft., on lot with 160’ frontage, 
located at 30 Elm Street, West 
Haven, Connecticut. Has dock 
on New Haven Harbor, two 
elevators, sprinklered and 150 
H. P. boiler for heating. Address S. E. 30. 


FOR LEASE: Small factory, large store house, water power, 
one-quarter mile from railroad, and on concrete trunk line 
highway. Address S. E. 31. 

FOR RENT: Single story, 115’ x 135’, mill type construc- 
tion, sprinklered and heated. Address S. E. 32. 

FOR RENT: 1720 sq. ft., second floor, very light, heated. 
Address S. E. 33. 

FOR SALE OR LEASE: 14,000 sq. ft. floor space with rail- 
road siding, oil burner heating system. Location 205-209 
River Street, New Haven. Also factory site 150’ x 300’ at 
Middletown Avenue, New Haven, on the Boston Post Road. 
Address S. E. 34. 


FOR RENT—One brick building 40’ x 100’, heated, sprink- 
lered, very light and well equipped for manufacturing. 
Also have another room 60’ x 30’, heated and equipped 
with sprinklers which would be an excellent location for 
a small machine shop or hat shop. Address S. E. 35. 


FOR SALE—1 Dictating Machine; 1 Transcriber; 25 
Double Tier Lockers, 12” x 12” x 42”, one tier of 5, one tier 
of 6 and two tiers of 7 preferred. Address R. Wallace & 
Sons Manufacturing Company, Wallingford, Conn., immedi- 
ately, giving full description and best cash price. 

FOR SALE—Prentice Bros. drill press, handles up to two 
and three inches. One surface grinder; one Universal tool 
grinder. Apply Cooper Oven Thermometer Co., Pequabuck, 
Conn. 

FOR SALE—One Excelsior picker, cylinder 16” diameter by 
28” long. This machine in good condition. Price $50.00 
F. O. B. New Haven, Conn. Subject to prior sale. Apply C. 
Cowles & Company, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR RENT—2 floors 50 x 115 each, mill construction, light 
all around, sprinklered and heated. Inquire Waterbury Mat- 
tress Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Complete modern worsted spinning plant. Two 
sets of drawing, 22 cap spinning frames, motor driven. 
Practically new machinery. Present floor space can be leased 


if desired. Address, The Edward Bloom Company, Putnam, 
Conn. 


@@ For Sale—Services 


WANTED—JAPANNING WORK in quantities or job 
lots, by a progressive Connecticut manufacturer who is 
equipped to japan small wares either by tumbling or spray- 
ing. This company is now japanning aluminum golf tees, 
upholstering nails, spraying hinges and a variety of screws 
and other small articles. Address The Patent Button Co., 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

WANTED—JOB GRINDING—An Association member 
—- jobbing work for their centerless grinder. Address 
S. E. 24. 

FOR SALE—Plant equipment with die department to make 
forging dies, trimming and planking tools. Drop shop 
equipped with hot and cold trimming presses. Shop con- 
veniently located and has railroad siding. For further .in- 
formation address S. E. 25. 

WANTED—A utility product to manufacture—Write Eu- 
gene M. Fleming, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford. 
























































































































































































































































































































































EMPLOYMENT 






AND 


SALES SERVICE 


@@ Employment Service 


CONTEMPLATING trip to Latin America for 
large Connecticut manufacturer, in September. Wants 
two additional lines. Write at once to C. Winkel, 604 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE—A man of 
wide experience as a manufacturing executive, who 
has formerly held such positions as general manager 
of a truck manufacturing company, assistant factory 
manager of a motor manufacturing company, and ex- 
ecutive positions of merit in several other industrial 
establishments, desires to locate in a similar capacity 
with a Connecticut or New England manufacturer. 
He has been highly recommended by his employers 
and those with whom he has had business dealings. 
Address P. W. 145. 


PLANT CHEMIST—a Cornell graduate who ma- 
jored in chemistry, who has had twelve years’ experi- 
ence in two of the largest chemical plants in the 
country as supervisor and research man, and during 
the same period been connected with two large oil 
companies in their chemical divisions, desires to be- 
come associated with a Connecticut or New England 
manufacturer in a similar capacity. References—all 
former employers.’ Address P. W. 146. 


TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE—A graduate of M.I.T. 
in chemistry, with graduate work at Harvard; eleven 
years teaching in a mid-western university, last four 
as head of the department; twelve years direction 
of control and development iaboratory of one of the 
largest manufacturers of rubber footwear; two years’ 
sales experience handling testing equipment, desires 
position along similar lines. Address P. W. 147. 


BOOKKEEPER, ACCOUNTANT, MANAGER: 
Former chief accountant of large brokerage firm with 
extensive accounting knowledge is available for re- 
sponsible position of any kind where wide general 
experience will. be of value to progressive organiza- 
tion. References, further information or personal in- 
terview may be obtained by writing P. W. 153. 


FOREMAN, SHEET METAL OR ASSEMBLY: 
Technical school graduate with eight years’ experi- 
ence in sheet metal construction, estimating and pat- 
terns desires position with Connecticut manufacturer. 
For further information address P. W. 154. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER: A competent man who 
has had 17 years’ experience with a class one rail- 
road as freight agent, general traffic clerk, clerk in 
general offices and approximately one year as indus- 
trial traffic manager for large Connecticut company 
is seeking a connection with a Connecticut manufac- 
turer or wholesale house in charge of traffic. Cur- 
tailment of personnel by last employer is reason for 
seeking new connection. Reference and further in- 
formation by addressing P. W. 155. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE — 
Native Brazilian man who has been closely associated 
with the Bank of London and South America, Limited, 
67 Wall Street, New York, whovhas formerly operated 
shops in Brazil and represented American manufac- 





turers of motor cars, tires, phonographs, etc., desires 
to become a representative for one or two more Amer- 
ican companies in the South American market. He is 
active, enterprising and corresponds well in English, 
besides having enjoyed good experience representing 
other American firms. Address P. W. 157. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE — Graduate 
mechanical engineer, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
desires position in production, engineering or pur- 
chasing work. Three years’ experience in ball bear- 
ing engineering and twelve years as plant engineer, 
two years in plant valued at $30,000,000 and employ- 
ing 4000 men. Has better-than-average experience in 
developing methods of cost reduction. Includes surveys 
of complete plant, departmental layouts, purchase of 
new equipment and design of special machinery. Has 
also shown substantial yearly reduction in costs of 
operating own departments. Excellent knowledge of 
cost control methods, wage payment systems and bud- 


get control. Age 37, American, married. Address 
fn el A 
WANTED—SALES MANAGER OR OFFICE 


MANAGER. Willing to invest between $5,000 and 
$10,000 in going Connecticut concern which is now for 
the most part manufacturing under contract with sev- 
eral national organizations. Address P. W. 159. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—Age 42, has had fifteen 
years’ experience in local and national sales distri- 
bution, sales engineer with one of the country’s largest 
industries, sales manager for products of interna- 
tional distribution, and several years as factory man- 
ager. Would like to become associated with a manu- 
facturer in one of the above mentioned capacities 
preferably in the east. Address P. W. 160. 


DRAFTSMAN-DESIGNER—Young man, aged 25, 
two years’ training in mechanical engineering, six 
years experience as a designer and draftsman, de- 
sires position with another Connecticut manufacturer 
on account of recent curtailment of operations in the 
designing department of his present employer. Ad- 
dress P. W. 161. : 


SECRETARY - STENOGRAPHER — Young lady 
graduate of secretarial course who has served two 
companies very satisfactorily for the past six years, 
desires stenographic or secretarial position, preferably 
with Hartford firm, but will accept position outside 
of Hartford. Salary demands reasonable. For refer- 
ences and further information address P. W. 162. 


@@ Plant Sales Service 


WANTED—TO BUY STAPLE BUSINESS. An old 
established Connecticut manufacturer desires to pur- 
chase outright a small metal working or hardware 
manufacturing business, to add to present lines. Ma- 
chinery, raw material and finished stock will be moved 
to purchaser's factory. Address S. E. 22. 


WANTED—MACHINERY MANUFACTURING 


BUSINESS. An old, established Connecticut manu- 
facturer wishes to purchase a small machinery manu- 
facturing business to be added to present line—busi- 
ness would be moved to purchaser's factory. Send 
full information to S. E. 23. : 
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» Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 


EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 
TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 


—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD — Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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MACHINERY 


MACHINE PARTS 
DESIGNING 


WY E have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. We 
also maintain a competent engineering depart- 
ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 
opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS — CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PLAN 


For Your 


We are distributors for 


PAGE FENCE 
IRON and WIRE 


We are also manufacturers of 
WIRE CLOTH, DIPPING 
BASKETS, RUBBISH 
BURNERS - WIREWORK 


497 7% JOH Since 1905 NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


TRE CASE, LOCKWOOD ® BRAINARD CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN 
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